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lations, for the study of geometry originated 
in Egypt; and having well considered the 
| area which would be requisite for a reservoir 
| that was to accomplish the purpose proposed, 
|they soon perceived that the construction of | 
‘such a lake would demand the resources of 
|the whole country.- But, not discouraged | 
|by the magnitude of the undertaking, they | 
|commenced, and by corresponding exertions, 
completed it. Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, | 
Strabo, and Ptolemy, all concur in stating its 
: dimensions as very great. The lowest state- 
Ecyrr.—Lake Meris—Thebes—Temple of | ment gives 150 miles for the circumference 

Jupiter Ammon. of this reservoir, and 200 cubits for its depth. 
From Backingham's Lectures, reported for the New York|] know that in this country you are convers- 
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Observer. 


for this animal, that it was adorned with ear- 
rings, bracelets of- gold, kept in a costly pa- 
lace, and after death was carefully embalmed. 
Nor did the ceremonial stop here. When 
the queen mother herself deceased, all her 
progeny then alive were put to death, and 
embalmed together with her. This account 
was long thought to be a mere fable; but an 
Italian physician, Signor Vononi from Livor- 
no, has recently succeeded in excavating from 
the catacombs a chest, constructed of Syca- 
more, (a wood chosen from its durability for 
this purpose,) in which was found a full grown 
crocodile of twenty-eight feet in length, in a 
state of embalmment, together with at least 


(Continued from page 43.) 
LAKE MCRIS. 


ant, by experiment, with the process of canal 
digging. No nation has done more in that} 
way within the same space of time. You ex-| 


two hundred younger ones of various sizes, 
down to the length of one’s finger. To the 
truth of this fact, I was an eye-witness. I 





Those of you who recollect the account of | cavate large basins on some of your canals ;/saw the chest and its very curious contents. 


the inundations of the Nile, to which we were 
attending on a former occasion, will remem- 
ber that [ then stated that the waters of the 
inundation rose to different heights in differ- 
ent years; that they sometimes fell below 
the amount requisite for fertilizing the coun- 
try, and sometimes exceeded it. Egypt there- 
fore was, in this respect, liable to a similar 
inconvenience with that experienced by other 
lands, which depend for their supplies on rain 
from the clouds. In some years the soil was 
not sufficiently saturated, and in others it was 
injured by too long a submersion. It hap- 
pened that in a period of profound peace, the 
public mind in that country was turned, as 
with you, to the great subject of internal im- 
provements. Amasis, who was then the 
reigning monarch, invited a consultation of 
the public men who were at the head of the 
state, and also of the priests, to take into 
consideration the construction of a work 


which should effect, on public account, and | 


for the benefit of all Egypt, that which had 
hitherto been attempted only by private and 
individual enterprise, and for a local advan- 
tage, viz: to provide a remedy for the evils 
occasioned by the irregularity of the annual 
inundations. The consultation was held in 
the temple of Vulcan, and the result was, the 
project of excavating a lake of colossal di- 
mensions, to be situated on the edge of the 
inundated portion of the country, on the Ly- 
bian side of the river, to serve as a reservoir 
for the surplus waters, when they were ex- 
cessive in amount, that they might here be 
laid up, as in a store-house, to be resorted to 
in those years when there was a scarcity of 
the supply; that thus, by equalizing the inun- 
dation, the greatest amount of fertility might 
be secured to the whole country. A design 
more worthy of the public councils of a wise 
people can scarcely be conceived. 

The Egyptians were excellent at all calcu- 


| but what are these, even the largest of them, \It is remarked by naturalists of this animal, 
in comparison to an excavation of fifty miles|that there is none other in which there is 
lin diameter? The mass of earth to be re-|such a disparity in size between those of full 
moved defies conception; and, in fact, no|growth and those first produced from the 
|country could have accomplished such a de-|egg, some of which are not more than an 
sign but Egypt only. So vast was the valley | inch long, while the animl at maturity often 
thus dug out, that when the work was com- | attains the length of thirty feet. 

| pleted, the suggestion was made that posterity 
would never believe it to have been a work 
of art. An effectual mode was devised to re- 
move all doubt on that subject. While the 
basin was yet dry, Amasis caused two pyra- | 
mids of stone to be erected on the bottom, 


THEBES. 


Thebes had the reputation among the ear- 
liest records of history, of being even at that 
day a great and splendid city. The earliest 
writers are eloquent in their eulogies upon 
and of such a height that they should be but|its extent and grandeur ; and indeed it is this 
half submerged when the reservoir was full. | very high antiquity which renders its remains 
The existence of such structures must, it was | so interesting and so wonderful. None know 
supposed, satisfy the most incredulous, unless | how old these venerable remains may be. We 
they could believe that men knew how to| know, however, that in Strabo’s time, more 
build under water. than eighteen hundred years ago, the city is 

Herodotus, when in Egypt, was curious to} described as being in ruins. If at that early 
know whence the material was derived for a/ date it had passed the zenith of its prosperity 
work so enormous, and he was shown vast | and was aiready hastening to decay, its founda- 
mounds in the desert, whence the stone was | tion must certainly have had a date very re- 
taken. These had all the solidity of the py-| mote. Its prosperity and fame were at their 
ramids; for they stood on a plain of parched | height about the period of the Trojan war. 
|sand where rain was unknown; but rock} You all remember what celebrity it has in 
|which, while dry, will resist the touch of| the writings of Homer, who gives it the com- 
|time, and all the injuries of climate, when| pound epithet of Hecatompylos, or the hun- 
exposed to the action of water is often found | dred gated. 
| quickly to decay ; and thus it happened with | 


| 


Not all proud Thebes’ unrivalled walls contain, 
The world’s great empress on the Egyptian plain, 
That spreads her conquest o’er a thousand states, 
And pours her heroes through a hundred gates; 
Two hundred horsemen and two hundred cars 
From each wide portal issuing to the wars.” 


ithe reservoir of Mceris; whence the speedy 
destruction of that great work. The lake, 
indeed, still remains; but the channels lead. | 
ing into it from the Nile have, from disuse, | 
‘been suffered to become choked with mud | 
and to fall into ruin. 


Something perhaps must be allowed for 
I have myself stood on the borders of this| poetic fiction ; but judging from the extent of 


vast excavation, and have seen a striking con- | the ruins which still remain, it might be true 
| firmation of another fact in regard to it, which | that this powerful city could thus pour out 
|is also stated by Herodotus. He tells us that|her forces in myriads to the war. Strabo, - 
‘in this lake certain chambers were construct-| who is no poet, but a grave matter-of-fact 
‘ed for the dwelling of the sacred crocodile. | man, speaking of this same city, says that it 
| So great_was the veneration of the Egyptians | was called by the Greeks Diospolis, a name 








66 THE FRIEND. 





which means “ the city of Jupiter,” or “ the 
city of the gods :” and he assigns this reason 
for that title, viz. that such was the extent| I have said that the Nile divides the city 
and the magnificence and multitude of the| into two equal parts. On the left side only, 
monuments which appeared on every side, | (ascending the river,) are the ruins to be seen 
that they inferred such a city could only have | of temples and buildings, while the sepulchres 
been built by the gods, or that gods alone|of the kings and the statue of Memnon are 
were worthy to inhabit it. It is also alluded | situated on the right bank. To describe all 
to by the prophet Ezekiel, and in terms cal-| its temples would occupy far more time than 
culated to convey an impression of its mag- is allotted to this exercise. I shall therefore 
nificence and power. You must all remember | confine myself to the description of a single 
in what lofty terms Babylon is referred to by| one, and the greatest of them all, viz. the 
the Jewish prophets. They call her the | temple of Jupiter Ammon, which occupies a 


TEMPLE OF JUPITER AMMON. 


“queen of the nations,” “the beauty of the| prominent and conspicuous place, and first | 





Chaldees’ excellency,” “the lady of king-| attracts the notice of a passing stranger. 

doms,” &c.; yet from the language applied) The Egyptians, in their public buildings, 
to Thebes, it would seem to have been a| manifested their acquaintance with human 
more gorgeous metropolis than even Babylon. | nature, by taking care that the gigantic edi- 


It is mentioned under the name of “ No” and’ fices they erected should not be too suddenly | 


* No-Ammon.” The word No means temple. | approached; for there is a focal point from 
The prophet Nahum, reproving Babylon for) which every lofty building appears to the 
her exceeding pride, addresses to her this| greatest advantage. 

language. “Art thou better than populous} The reason why your capitol presents so 
No, that was situate among the rivers, that|impressive an appearance is, that there is 





had the waters round about it, whose rampart | ample space from.which to view it. It does| 


was the sea, and her wall was from the sea ?| not stand, like most of the finest buildings in 
Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength, and| Europe, in the midst of crowded courts, and 
it was infinite.”* The prophet’s inference is,| confined avenues, with no space of air sur- 
that since No with all her greatness had been} rounding it, and no proper point of view from 
destroyed, the proud city he addressed might | which to contemplate its beauty. Who has 
justly fear for herself; an argument which | not lamented, on viewing the cathedrals of St. 
could have no force unless Thebes was at | Paul’s, and of Canterbury, the great Minster 
least as large, if not larger, than Babylon.| at York, and other lofty edifices in England, 
The prophet’s language, that she was situated | that they are so hemmed about and cooped 
“among the rivers,” is strictly just, for the| up with houses that it is impossible to see 
Nile ran through the centre of the city, just! them to any advantage? The Egyptians seem 
as the Thames passes through London; and} to have been perfectly aware of this, and to 
its waters were led through artificial chan-| have guarded against the evil. When they 
nels for the convenience of the inhabitants, | built this magnificent temple of Jupiter, they 


so that she was as much “ among the rivers” 
as Venice; and as to the sea being “ her 
rampart,” it was through the river alone, 
which was a great arm of the sea, that the 
city could be approached, since a range of 
mountains intervened, which cut off all other 
access. The extent of the city, not less than 
its grandeur, contributed to obtain for it the| 


placed it at a distance of two miles from the 
river ; the consequence of which is, that the 
passing voyager contemplates it from the 
proper focus, and the pilgrim, who came to 
worship at the shrine, drank in with admira- 
tion the beauty and symmetry of its propor- 
tions before he gained access to the interior. 
Yet to pass over so wide a space without any 


and the tout ensemble is grand in the highest 
degree. 

You are thus, at length, brought to the 
great gate, whose dimensions are on a scale 
|corresponding with the building. The soil 
has accumulated round the lower parts of the 
portal, to the height probably of fifteen or 
twenty feet; but from where the feet of the 
spectator stand to the top of the doorway is 
seventy-five feet. 1 do not know exactly the 
height of your capitol. I should conjecture 
it to be about one hundred feet. Here then 
is an edifice, the door of which, though only 
in proportion to the rest of the building, is 
three fourths the height of your capitol. I 
| have looked at the regulations laid down at 
the time your city was laid out, and I find it 
prescribed that no house shall be erected on 
the great avenues of a height less than forty 
feet, nor, on the other streets, than thirty- 
five. Such a regulation strikes me as singu- 
lar, though it was probably deetned expedient 
in order to give uniformity to the appearance 
of the city. Be that as it may, here is a 
temple whose door way alone is twice the 
height prescribed for the front of your 
| houses. 

We are next to consider the portico of this 
|colossal temple. It is built of Sienite granite, 
and in the grandeur of its effect surpasses the 
power of any language I can employ. Merely 
to state its dimensions in figures and convey 
to you a feeble idea of the area it occupies, I 
will therefore again resort to comparison. 
You are all familiar with the noble portico 
on the east front of the capitol. I call it a 
noble portico, for such in truth it is. It has, 
I believe, a row of twenty-four columns, of 
| about thirty feet in height, and probably four 
feet in diameter. They are numerous enough 
}and high enough for the building, and have a 
‘very fine effect. I refer to them, not to dis- 
parage their size or beauty, but merely to 
|raise your conceptions to the magnitude of 
the portico at Thebes. Here there are one 
| hundred and forty-four columns, each of the 
diameter of 12 feet. But even this will not 








rank of one of the seven wonders of the world.| object whatever to attract the view, might| convey an adequate notion of the area they 


The average breadth of the valley of the Nile 
is about ten miles ; but in its broadest part it | 
spreads for twenty miles from mountain to) 
mountain—the hills enclosing this space in a 
sort of circle and approaching the river both 
above and below it. Babylon is said, by Quin- 
tus Curtius, who was himself there, to have 
had walls sixty miles in circuit. The city was | 
four square, and its walls were fifteen miles | 


have been wearisome; hence the architect 


‘occupy. It is a rule in architecture, that in 
py , 


caused the avenue to the grand entrance of|a colonnade the intercolumnations, as they 
the temple to pass between a succession of |are called,—that is, the spaces between the 
figures of the Sphynx, extending in parallel | columns,—shall be twice the diameter of the 
rows for thirteen or fourteen miles. This|columns themselves. Applying this rule to 
atenue is twice as broad as the Pennsylvania) the colonnade of the temple of Jupiter Am- 
avenue in this city. Conceive such an ap-| mon, and we shall have a space of twenty- 
proach, lined, on either side, with colossal | four feet between each column. Make your 
sphynxes, each thirty feet in height, and | calculations on these data, and you will soon 





long on each side: but this vast extent was| placed at a distance of sixty feet from each 
not filled by the buildings of the city, for|other. In the whole range of human art, I 
there were extensive gardens within the walis,| know nothing like it. Beyond these, and 
and possibly pasture grounds also. But’ Thebes| when you are about a quarter of a mile from 
was thickly built over the entire space within | the temple, the eye is met by two statues, in 
its wall; and it is said, in the time of its|a sitting posture, in the attitude of judges, or 
splendour, to have extended upwards of twenty | guardians of the temple. These are still more 
miles. There was room for a population of at | colossal than the figures of the Sphynx, be- 
least three millions; but we have no record | ing, each, sixty feet in height ; while, beyond 
as to the actual number of its inhabitants.| them, and still nearer to the temple, stand 
Both Ezekiel and Jeremiah speak of the | two obelisks, of Sienite granite, covered with 
“ multitude of No.” | hieroglyphics, and of the height of a hundred 

oan le os babes and twenty feet. This regular progression 
Ninevets Oe eee ache ode amamee it height conducts the eye gradually to the 
of Thebes, it is still appropriate. loftiness of the grand facade of the temple ; 








perceive that there is room in this portico 
\for two such buildings as the capitol to stand 
entire, side by side. 

Such is the scale of the entrance of the 
building ; now for the building-itself. It con- 
tains, beside the principal halls, with their 
adyta, rooms for the sacred mysteries, others 
for the records, &c. the whole of such a size 
that the walls of the temple, exclusive of the 
portico, are two English miles in circuit. 
Your capitol, including the pavement round 
jit, is said to cover about three quarters of a 
| mile : compare this with a buildiag whose 

jw is two miles round. This measurement 
| was made in two different ways, and as the 
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results exactly corresponded we have reason 
to receive it as accurately taken. 


(To be continued.) 


For “ The Frieud.” 
A VISIT 
To “ The Stone Church,” and “ The Wells,” 
two Natural Curiosities in Dover Valley, 
Dutchess County, New York. 


The desire has often occurred to us that 
some of our friends, in their various summer 
excursions and .peregrinations, would note 
down incidents and scenes which came in 
their way, for the benefit of our pages. The 
following, which has been handed with liberty 
to insert, will serve to exemplify our mean- 
ing :— 


“ 


Philadelphia, 8 mo. 24th, 1838. 


Dear N.:—With kind feelings towards 
thyself, and pleasant recollections of the scenes 
I am about describing, I intend giving thee 
an account of an afternoon spent in Dutchess 
county. Dutchess county is the land of open- 
hearted hospitality, neat white farm-houses, 
intelligent inhabitants, and sweet cakes. As 
to its hospitality, I can assure thee after three 
weeks’ visiting, that | every where met witha 
kind reception and a hearty welcome—a re- 
ception and a welcome which made me feel 
every where at home,and regard every one as 
an old acquaintance and friend. The farm- 
houses attracted my attention immediately 
upon leaving Poughkeepsie, and they con- 
tinued to excite pleasurable feelings as long 
as I remained in Dutchess. The light portico 
in front covering the neat side windows and 
door, and the cleanness of their whole appear- 
ance, as with their white and gracefully pro- 
portioned outlines they rested on the green 
surface of the country, combined to perfect, 
I thought, proper residences for families with 
whom prosperity and intelligence were united. 
The social and intellectual attractions of its 
intelligent inhabitants, I shall long remember 
with pleasure. These, and their sweet cakes, 
to be properly appreciated, must be tested by 
actual experience. But my principal object 
in taking up my pen, was to describe a visit 
we paid to “The Stone Church,” and “‘ The 
Wells.” 

On the 3d of 8th month, E. G., cousin R., 
and myself, in a jolty sort of an open vehicle, 
left the neighbourhood of “Nine Partners 
Boarding-school,” for an excursion to the 
above named natural curiosities. As we pro- 
ceeded, I could but observe the unevenness 
of the surface of the country. On looking 
around, it seemed almost a collection of ele- 
vations without any plains. A flock of moun- 
tains, hills, hillocks, and humps, of all sizes, 
lying down so closely together as to leave 
little space between, and of course presenting 
& prospect exceedingly irregular in outline. 
This brokenness and unevenness is a decided 
characteristic of Dutchess county. Amidst 








From this height we enjoyed a fine view of! ful views of the valley, its white dwellings, 
the farms spread below, of the wildly uneven | and bright yellow stubble fields. But smoke 
surface of the hills which bordered the valley, | from a charcoal pit was floating around us, 
and the not more regular outlines of the|mules were labouring in sight, and sheep 
mountains towering beyond. A long mile of| were baaing at our feet; among such accom- 
steep descent down a winding way brought | paniments it was evidently no place for sen- 
us to a tavern, round which to the right our|timental excitement, so we descended the 
road lay. Here we found a smooth plain, | mountain, and rode to the “ Wells.” 

and admired the beautiful valley set oif to| About one mile south of Dover, by the side 
great advantage by the mountainous heights |of a barn, we left the highway, rode by a 
on every hand, and its own white village of| farm-house, and across a stubble field, to a 
Dover, with the steeples of its academy and| new shanty erected on the west side of the 
places of worship. Leaving cur horse to be| valley, on the very skirts of the upspringing 


































fed at the “Stone Church Hotel,” where it| 
proved extremely difficult to find either land- 
lord, barkeeper, or hostler, we walked to the 
“Stone Church.” This is a quarter of a mile 
from the village, on the west side of the val- 
ley, which here runs north and south. R. 


having visited the place before, directed us to | way. 


mountain. From this we commenced the 
ascent, leaving our vehicle in the field below. 
We followed a footpath to the top of the hill, 
a long half mile, eating various kinds of ber- 
ries, and cheering ourselves as we might by 
suggestions that we had certainly lost our 
But persevering, we at last reached 


seek the head of a stream which we beheld|the stream on which we were to find these 


flinging its clear waters onwards towards the 
centre of the valley. As we approached the 
hill side, we found our bubbling guide issuing 
out of a cave, into which we entered, and 
were in the vestibule of the “ Stone Church.” 
We stood within this first apartment, and 
quietly gazed for a time on the scene before 
us. ‘There was a solemn twilight appear- 
ance, and coolness about the place, in unison 
with sober thought, but not with joyous or 


rapturous exclamation. The mountain before | 
us appeared as though it had been rent by an| 


earthquake, and being parted a few feet asun- 


der, gave us an upward view to the blue sky | 


above. We now proceeded forward, and 
picked our way cautiously up the chasm, 
down which our guide was leaping, and dash- 
ing, and turmoiling. We could but observe 
how like some folks, who, petty tyrants at 
home, are yet all gentleness to the world, it 
smoothed and tranquillized its ruffled and 
foam-whitened face, and softened its voice to 
a murmur, before it issued into open day. 
Now we were on level ground, now climbing 
with the help of a hand rail and slats nailed 


on a couple of logs, elevated at an angle of | 


| wonders of nature. We soon came to a pre- 
|cipitous chasm, down which with “ cautious 
steps and slow,” from root to root, we let 
ourselves into the bed of the stream. Here 
we soaked the soles of our shoes, which had 
| become, for such an adventure as we were 
now at, dangerously glazed. From the bot- 
| tom of this chasm we could look down on one 
far more precipitous still. We were, in fact, 

This was a 


‘at the brink of the upper well. 
| perpendicular opening of an oval shape, per- 


|forating the solid rock, say thirty feet, with 
| fifteen or twenty feet as its largest diameter. 
Below this there was another, and below that 
another, and so for six or seven. These 
varying, as they did, ia form and dimensions, 
had yet all of them so much native grandeur 
and sublimity about them, as made up one of 
the most interestingly beautiful scenes | have 
ever beheld. The rocks above and around 
were rent, and their great chasms seemed to 
show the immense power that quiet little 
stream, when swollen by winter snows and 
| summer floods, had been able to exert. The 
| sublime beauty of those comparatively smooth 
walls scooped out by its unceasing action, 










45 degrees over a chasm, where the water|the danger of approaching too near their 
went tumbling and spraying, speaking loudly | precipitous borders, the solemn gloom which 
of broken bones to those who should let go| always, from overhanging rocks and shadowy 
their hold above. We then entered the! forests, rests on them, made the scene one of 
largest opening or apartment in the “Church,” that character which will not soon be effaced 
which probably was twenty-five feet in dia-|from the memory. We descended from well 
meter at the bottom, and which gradually | to well, never tired of viewing, and if we had 


widened over head, until its precipitous sides 
grew sufficiently inclined to retain soil. This 
was covered with a dense forest, lifting its 





this temple of nature. The frosts of the 
winter, and the raging of the elements, had 
destroyed the ladders which formerly enabled 
visiters to scale the heights above. 
ascertained that we could not ascend, we 


the way we entered. 


nions, that they could not get down. 


upright columns towards the blue dome of 


Having 


prepared, against our inclinations, to return | 
The descent, though | 
far more difficult and dangerous than the 
ascent, was performed safely, yet not without 
sundry exclamations from one of my compa- 


had a whole day, instead of two brief hours, 
we should probably still have left it with 
regret, when the shadows of evening warned 
us to our home. If thou shouldst ever hap- 
pen in Dutchess county, with a spare day, I 
would advise thee by all means to visit these 
two scenes. Begin early in the morning. 
Conduct the examination of the Wells from 
the bottom upward, for we found that it is 
not near so dangerous to go up precipitous 
places as to descend. 

The waters which issue from these natural 
curiosities are small tributaries of the Ten 
Mile river, which, sweeping out of Dover 





Having | valley, pours the crystal waters which it 


an interesting succession of wave-like rolls of 





land, we approached the summit of the very 
elevated ridge which overlooks Dover valley. 








issued from the cave, into the hot air without, | has gathered from these mountain springs, 
we then ascended on the surface to a consi-| into the classic Housatonic. 
derable elevation, from which we had beauti- I remain, &c. 





68 THE FRIEND. 


Selected for “The Friend.” /dually: an incapacity or unwillingness to 
Written by John H. Eddy, when near eighteen | speak, had manifested itself a short time pre- 
years of age, on his own situation, having | viously to her coming under my care, with- 
entirely lost his hearing when about twelve |out any discoverable cause. There was no 
years old. paralysis, and, as far as could be seen, no ob- 
former days, how blithe my moments past, ae eee : 
Fach New Year's day was eeler than the last; | VOICE, but every ee resorted to had failed 
Unknown to sorrow, and serenely gay, to produce the enunciation of a word; her 
In mirth and frolic pass’d my harmless day. hearing was perfect. ‘The expression of her 
Unconscious of the ill by fate design’d, | countenance was often anxious and imploring. 
Fond dreams of glory fill'd my youthful mind— — | She usually took her stand in one particular 
Now sad reverse! though scarce te manhood grown, ss 
Has dire misfortune mark’d me for her own. part of the general sitting-room, and, unless 
No social converse charms my listless car, when going out to ride or to some other re- 
In deathlike silence rolls my lonely year. creation, would remain there most of the day, 
caren : sit, ee ai, never voluntarily seating herself. She took 
miisio . ° ° ° 
alah Ree ane are thane han hours employ no part in any kind of employment, and, 
though a close observer of what was going on 





‘The voice of gladness, and the song of joy ; é 
In careless apathy I pass the day, around her, generally appeared occupied with 
With some dull book to trifle time away ; her own thoughts exclusively, disliking, and 
Or take a lonely walk, or pluck a flower, often resenting, any intrusion. After a care- 
Or mark the presage of a coming shower, ful se F'th ait it 
Or paint some landscape on the verdant plain, ul examination of the symptoms, it was con- 
Or bounding vesse] on the wat’ry main, cluded to place her under a course of emetics, 
Or muse in silence and an absent mind, which were administered, three times a week, 
And dream of pleasure that I ne’er shall find, for six weeks, when the stomach becoming 
Or pore upon the news with serious face, . | disordered, they were discontinued. Cups to 
And mark what slaughter Europe’s realms deface ; s . 
Where vain philosophy took ber impious stand, the head, and the shower-bath, were afler- 
Now feels the weight of Heaven's avenging hand.— | wards resorted to, and a stream of cold water 
‘has pass my days; but when the evening ray repeatedly thrown upon her suddenly and un- 
rye fe the ea cg to ee -¢ tee expectedly ; but nothing improved the mani- 
mar 1€ moon, toat skirts e feecy cioud, ° - ° 
Or veils her beauty in the misty eee festations of mind, or called forth an expres- 
While stars unnumber’d deck the blue profound, sion. Blisters were applied to the back of 
Whose sparkling fires her silver throne surround, j|her neck, and legs, but without relief; and, 
Light all the vast expanse, and move sublime after persevering in the use of every means, 
‘Through heaven's vast concave, from the depths of — 


ees both medical and moral, which offered a hope 
Then shine the stream, where silent vessels glide, of benefit, for several months, she was left 
And séarce a zephyr curls the glassy tide ; without further medical treatment. Her 


O’er misty vales the mountains rise to sight, 
And shadowy grandeur fills the vaults of night.— 
This is reflection’s hour ; the shining scene 


general health continued good. She frequent- 
ly rode out, and was evidently interested and 
Sheds o'er my pensive mind a soft serene; pleased with her excursions. Occasionally 
In bright succession fancy’s visions roll, she would listen with attention to the conver- 
And Hope, sweet flatterer ! soothes my troubled soul. | sation of those about her, and sometimes took 
A 2 e’en re eS ose ere power | part in it by signs, like one who had always 
May cron iy wish im cme tanner bout, been dumb. When asked why sho did not 
Or grant me fortitude, my doom to bear. speak, she shook her head, and intimated she 
Perhaps, cven now, his cruel-seeming will could not. This state of things continued 
By this restrains me from the paths of ill; _ until the latter part of 1834, when it was con- 
‘Then cease this strain, these useless plaints give o'er, | cluded to try the effect of galvanic plates up- 
What Heaven has done is right ; sc “sera Gn tek, Xi-thak thine chen and Get en eee 
‘| to speak for nearly three years. Accordingly, 

the cuticle having been removed by blisters, 


; : eT plates of the usual size were applied, the sil- 
Insanity, with complete Taciturnity for nearly ver one on the occiput, and the zinc a little 


three years — Application of Galvanic! iow the knee. They were worn in this 


Plates — Restoration of Speech. BY | wa for several days, without any effect bein 

es or | heueek One re while ihe nurse =n 
‘ote Bekate Asylom, nr Pipe arse ford. re-adjusting the plates, without any particular 
The following case is worthy of being re-| result being anticipated, she was directed to 
corded for its singularity. Whether the sud-| reverse them, applying the zinc above and 





From the American Journal of the Medical Sciences. 








den restoration to speech was the consequence | the silver below. ‘This being done, no sooner | 


of, or a coincidence with, the means employ-| was the connecting wire attached, than the 
ed, I leave others to judge. patient cried out, demanding what had been 
E. D., the wife of a gentleman of high|done to her. From that time forward she 
standing in the state, entered the “ Asylum /has evinced no difficulty or disinclination to 
for the Relief of Persons deprived of the use| speak, though but little improvement has 
of their Reason,” near Frankford, in 1829, | taken place in her otherwise. 


Her loquacity 
and came under my care in 1832. She had | is now irrepressible. 
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low, that the roof, covered with grass, serves 
as pasture ground fora goat. In Norway, 
trees are planted in the turf which covers the 
cottages; so that a village, when seen from 
a distance, bears no slight resemblance to a 


struction to the exercise of the organs of|grove. Nothing is more common than to 


see kitchen herbs cultivated on the roofs of 
houses in these countries. 


Appearance of the living Corals in the 
Sea.—In some parts of the sea the eye per- 
ceives nothing but a bright sandy plain at 
bottom, extending for many hundred miles; 
but in the Red Sea, the whole bed of this 
extensive basin of water is absolutely a forest 
of submarine plants and corals. Here are 
sponges, madrepores, corals, fungie, and other 
polyparia, with fuci, alge, and al! the variety 
of marine vegetation, covering every part of 
the bottom, and presenting the appearance 
of a submarine garden of the most exquisite 
verdure, and enamelled with animal forms, 
resembling, and even surpassing in splendid 
and gorgeous colouring, the most celebrated 
parterres of the East. 

Ehrenberg, the distinguished German na- 
turalist, whose labours have so greatly ad- 
vanced our knowledge of the infusoria, was 
so struck with the magnificent spectacle pre- 
sented by the living polyparia in the Red Sea, 
that he exclaimed with enthusiasm, “‘ Where 
is the paradise of flowers that can rival in 
variety and beauty these living wonders of 
the ocean?” Some have compared the ap- 
pearance to beds of tulips or dahlias; and, in 
truth, the large fungie, with their crimson 
disks, and purple and yellow tentacula, bear 
no slight resemblance to the latter.— Mantell. 


—— 
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Strong Facts in regard to Horse Racing.— 
A writer in the Louisville City Gazette, thus 
tersely presents this matter : 


* Races, it is said, improve the breed of 
horses. And what if they did, if they de- 
grade the breed of men. But I doubt the 
truth of the position. Some few startling or 
stubborn facts are on the other side. I never 
heard of races in Arabia, yet the best horses 
and the best blood in the world are there. 
The great racing stock of England and Ame- 
rica came from the blood of the Godolphin 
Arabian. ‘There are no races in New Eng- 
land, yet the New England horses are worth 
in this country from fifty to a hundred per 
cent. more than southern horses. The horses 
for the plough, dray, saddle, stage, coach, or 
gig, in New England, would bring under the 
hammer far higher prices in racing sections 
of the country, than their own horses. Racing 
only improves the breed of race horses. I 
was told in Virginia by the stage drivers, 
that their best horses were brought from 





Vermont and New Hampshire—the Green 





then been deranged for thirteen years, and 
was fifty-four years of age. From the his- 
tory given by her friends, it appeared that 
her original character was shrewd and spright- 
ty, and had been improved by education. Her 
disease, which was hereditary, came on gra- 


Philadelphia, 10th Month Ist, 1838. Mountain horses are the best in the country 
seme for symmetry, strength, fleetness and endur- 

; ance. Yet there is no racing im New Eng: 
Plantations on the house top.—In Sweden| |and. Racing, then, is surely not essential 


it is not a rare occurrence to find iu the coun-| to make good horses. 
try, and even in small towns, houses built so — 
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THE FRIEND. 




















; which when I consi- 


For “The Friend.” | mind, that neither the fear nor the love of | outward appearance 
dered, 1 was convinced was more conformable 


JOHN SPALDING. any created being or thing, can be permitted 
The account of this Friend’s convincement | to obstruct or divert me from what may ap-|to Christianity than any others I had known; 
has been printed and circulated by the Meet-| pear to be required of me.” Ina great de-| most of whom followeg all the fashions of the 
ing for Sufferings in Philadelphia, and most gree in this firmness he lived, bearing much | world, particularly in diss; an ae 
probably by others in this country and that opposition, and the cross, as related in the | I frequently observed with much concern. 
in London. ‘The narrative is interesting, and | following memorial; and yet more particu-| then sought the conversation of some of them, 
his reasons for leaving the church of England, | larly known to those who were acquainted | and still found more simplicity, more like the 
with the arguments adduced in support of the | with him; and thus firmly he died in great} precepts and practices of Christ and his apos- 








| wi 
principles and testimonies of Friends, are co-| stability and peace; having little to say, but tles, and desiring to know the principles from 
gent, and worthy the perusal of every mem-| that little was truly much in a small compass, | which such superior practices resulted, I en- 
ber of the Society. I propose that it be| expressed at different times to a few friends’ quired for some of their writings. ‘The first 
circulated in suitable portions through the| who visited him near his end: some of whom | book I think that I read, was W. Penn’s No 
medium of “ The Friend.” | were also with him just at the solemn period;} Cross No Crown, which much tendered my 





John Spalding, late of Reading. 


lished mode of worship. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The following brief memorial, of the expe- 
rience of a deeply devoted mind, is deemed 
worthy of public notice, as an additional tes- 
timony to “the cloud of witnesses” we are 
already favoured with, to the internal efficacy 
of the power and principle of truth. The 
writer was a valuable example of Solomon’s 
observation, “ Honourable age is not that 
which standeth in length of time; nor that is 
measured by number of years: but wisdom is 
gray hairs unto men; and an unspotted life is 
old age:” being remarkably distinguished by 
a steady, uniform devotion, and dedication of 
heart to the pure cause of truth and righteous- 
ness on the earth ; which he believed himself 
called to maintain, and to endeavour to pro- 
mote by example and precept. His memory 
is therefore very precious; in particular to 
some who had an intimate acquaintance with 
him. ‘To these more emphatically, “he be- 
ing dead yet speaketh,” in the remembrance 
of his solid, wise deportment, his fewness of 
words, and those seasoned with grace; and 
his steady firmness towards opposers of prin- 
ciples and testimonies, which he had not taken 
upon trust, but deeply examined their founda- 
tion, nature and tendency ; and being baptised 
under a living concern to support them, as 
before observed, he dared not flinch in the day 
of battle, but both in that Society of which he 
became a member, and also amongst others, 


he was deeply and awfully engaged to stand! 


his ground in the divine ability afforded, and 
to exhibit an example of encient simplicity 
and uprightness; as he observed to a friend 
in one of his letters, some months before his 
decease. After pointing out his great con- 
cern in observing the declensions amongst a 
highly professing and eminently favoured peo- 
ple, and making various romarks on the im- 
portance of preserving, as a wall of defence, 


|and though in the midst of mourning, were 
Convincement, and Religious Progress of |joyful witnesses and partakers of that so- 
With | lemnity and peace, which proved as a seal to 
his reasons for leaving the national estab-|the deep concern, exercise, and happy close 


jean to, so that I was one of the chief 


spirit, and removed some unfavourable opi- 
nions I had received respecting Friends. I 
then in some measure saw how far what I had 
known before fell short of what that work 
directed to; yet I continued attending at the 
parish place of worship; having the most 
favourable opinion of the minister there, and 
a particular esteem for him as a man, who 
also frequently professed a particular affection 
towards me. Once 1 remember, when I had 
so far deviated from my profession, as to go 
my love: all is well: nothing stands in my/to a horse-race, he sent for me, and kindly 
way.” And thus he peacefully laid down his} admonished me as a friend and overseer. I 
life, in the 30th year of his age, the 30th of| mention this, as afterwards, when it pleased 
the first month, 1795. the Lord to enlighten my mind more clearly, 
—_ and convince me of the necessity of leaving 
CONVINCEMENT, &c. the form of worship I had been accustomed 
I shall pass over the early part of my life,| to, it was a sore trial to me to leave him, in 
only observing I was educated in a religious | a manner that I apprehended he would feel 
way. When I lived in London, where Ij not a little concerned about. The next book 
served an apprenticeship, in the midst of my/I read I think was Barclay’s Apology, which 
dissipation, I frequently felt the reproofs of| opened many things so clearly to me, that I 
the Lord, but which were soon smothered in| could not but consent to them; nevertheless 
the vortex of pleasure. After I had served} there were some things that at first reading I 
my apprenticeship, I returned into the coun-|could not assent to, particularly respecting 
try to assist my father in his business of a} public worship. I thought it- needful there 
farrier, at Reading, in the year 1786. Ajshould be a time appointed, and somebody 
little time afterwards, as I attended the parish | ready to officiate, that the ignorant might be 
| church so called, where a celebrated preacher | instructed: and that a man, taught as I ap- 
officiated, { found an awakening power, which | prehended, of the Lord, and properly quali- 
produced not a little alteration in me. I at-| fied, might at any time exhort or preach to 
tended more constantly the services, public the people. I still attended the old place, go- 
and private; joined the more particular pro- | ing occasionally to Friends’ meetings, when 
fessors, and went on for several years as one some strangers were expected; whose testi- 
of them. I also abstained from vain company | monies, though I could not but approve of 
and conversation which I had before been| them, yet were not able to draw me from my 
former society; but I found the work of the 
Lord going on by degrees. 


of the dear deceased. He was ill about three 
weeks of a fever; and in the forepart of his 
illness expressed to a friend who visited him, 
“that there was no cause of discouragement 
to the right minded.” Being asked at an- 
other time if he had any thing in particular 
to express to friends, he replied, “* No; only 





professors; but I found the force of the im- 
pressions I had received gradually wearing} At first I considered the ordinance of the 
off; less dislike to worldly company ; and the) Lord’s supper, as it is called, and was sensible 
power of sin gaining the ascendancy. That} I had never found any profit in it, from the 
lat times I felt much uneasiness; as the | beginning of my partaking of it; and though 
strength of my lusts and passions, and the|I had often heard others speak very highly of 
evil propensities of my nature I saw were | it, as finding extraordinary comfort and bene- 
|unsubdued ; notwithstanding my knowledge| fit in it; and 1 earnestly desired to find the 
i truths of the gospel, and the profession | benefit of it as well as others; yet it still re- 
I made. My former anxiety of mind, and| mained ae dead, unprofitable service: I there- 
breathings to the Lord returned, that he) fore declined it entirely. The next thing I 








the religious discipline established among! would make me indeed what I professed to| observed, was the public singing. I began to 


them, and not giving way to weakness, in or- 
der to maintain a specious, merely external 
unity, and by being indifferent towards those 
noble testimonies which his soul loved, and 
was uncommonly bound to: he firmly, yet 
humbly, added, “O my friend, excuse my 
freedom ; the cause of truth I have to believe, 
though with a due proportion of fear I would 


express it, is so deeply impressed upon my 








be ; and what I was persuaded by the Scrip-| see a great inconsistency in that practice. | 
tures of truth, a true Christian might be :! could feel it had in myself as well as in others, 
that is, free from the power, as well as the) a tendency to lightness of spirit, removing any 
guilt of sin. Thus I went on till about the} serious impression which might have been re- 
ceived from the foregoing discourse; and I 
soon left-the place, immediately after sermon 
was ended. It was not long however before 
I saw a gross inconsistency in the practice 
altogether, when I weightily considered the 


year 1792, often feeling the dominion of sin, 
|and desiring deliverance from it; when I was 
led to consider the people called Quakers, 
and was soon satisfied there was a manifest 
difference between them and others, even in 
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matter contained in what was sung, how im- lor the new; and remember the axe is laid to 


possible it was for a congregation of different 
persons to join in singing what might be given 


| 


the root, to destroy all that is of the earth, of 
our fleshly nature. I have considered those 


out, whether suitable to their conditions or not; passages in the New Testament, where the 


much of which, | wagpérsuaded, could not be 
said by any, without uttering gross falsehoods; 
which I could not believe would be acceptable 
in the sight of the Lord. I was in conse- 
quence Constrained to give forth some ob- 
servations on the subject in writing, addressed 
to the professors of religion, attending the 
place called St. Giles’s church. 


“* A few observations concerning the custom 
of singing in public meetings of worship ; 
by one who has long been convinced 
of the inconsistency of it, and now calls 
upon every one who professes to be a fol- 
lower of the meek and lowly Jesus, to lay 
aside prejudice, and seriously consider the 
following remarks, which are offered in the 
fear of the Lord.” 


“ First, it ought ever to be considered, that 
God is a spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth. It 
is the language of the heart which he re- 
gards, not words, however excellent of them- 
selves. Now I appeal to the witness of God 
in every heart, considering the variety of 
conditions, the different subjects, of praise, 
adoration, confession, petitioning, &c. con- 
tained in every collection, whether in the fear 
of the Lord any one, in whatever state or con- 
dition he may be at the time, can with pro- 
priety be ready to sing whatever may be 
given out. It appears to me impossible that 
a whole congregation, even if we except the 
ignorant, can be in the-same frame of mind, 
considering the various dispensations of the 
Lord’s providence towards his people ; con- 
sequently if that is not the case, it follows of 
course, that if all sing, some must utter words 
with the mouth contrary to the language of 
the heart, which so far from being acceptable 
to the Lord, I am persuaded is hypocrisy and 
an abomination in his sight. 

‘‘ Again, it appears to me inconsistent also 
with regard to the other parts of worship; 
for if the language of the heart is spoken in 
prayer, which often precedes singing, and 
which implies a sense of our wants, does it 
not show an indifference whether our prayers 
are heard and answered or not, to begin sing- 
ing immediately, perhaps very different in 
matter as well as in manner, to what has 
been prayed for? 

“Again, after preaching, if the Lord’s 
power is known and felt under the word, is it 
not more likely to profit, if the mind is occu- 
pied in serious meditation, than singing, which 
from my own experience, I can say, has a 
tendency to divert the mind from solemn, se- 
rious reflection? I am now speaking more 
particularly concerning those, who have at- 
tained to a measure of the grace of God. 
Ask yourselves seriously. Is vocal singing 
intended or calculated to please the carnal 
ears of men, or a holy God? Why such 
anxiety about tunes, voices, and music? Is 
the Lord to be pleased with such poor things! 
Oh, no; you cannot suppose it. Consider 
from what root it springs, from the old man 


| 


RG 


subject is mentioned, and am confirmed by 
them in my opinion, of the inconsistency of 
public singing. The apostle speaks of sing- 
ing with grace in the heart; of making me- 
lody in the heart to the Lord; not making a 
noise with the tongue unless that proceeds 
from the heart; which how seldom it does in 
public singing I appeal to every considerate 
mind. 

“I am convinced, considering our situation 
here, the power and devices of the enemy, 
our own inbred corruptions, that it is more 
seasonable to watch and pray, to be ever on 
our guard, and waiting to feel the light and 
power of Christ, to discover and subdue the 
hidden things of darkness; that as children 
of the light we may walk in the light, and 
find the blood of Jesus Christ, his Spirit and 
power, cleansing us from all sin; than evi- 
dencing that trifling, careless spirit, too com- 
monly, if not always, attending vocal singing. 

“T could say much more against it, but 
would not be tedious, particularly respecting 
those who are without. How seldom can 
such people, living in open and avowed op- 
position to God, join in singing without utter- 
ing gross, abominable lies: and are we not 
accessory thereto? Is it not expected when a 
psalm or hymn is given out, that all present 
who are capable will join? Then let it not be 
said, how can we help the abuse of it. Ought 
we not rather to set them an example of truth 
and righteousness, and not countenance any 
practice that has a tendency to promote light- 
ness and irreverence? Oh! my friends, this 
cannot be acceptable to the Lord, who re- 
quireth truth in the inward parts. I recom- 
mend to your serious consideration, what the 
Lord says in the first of Isaiah even respect- 
ing the ordinances of his own appointing, 
when not done in a proper spirit. I perceive 
every day more and more, an evident de- 
parture from the simplicity of Christ. Where 
is the daily cross borne? Observe the appear- 
ance of professors. What difference is there 
from the world? Surely, my friends, these 
things ought not to be. Bear with me, I be- 
seech you. I am much concerned for the 
honour of our profession. If the cross is truly 
borne, all self-seeking and self-pleasing will 
be done away, and the fruits of the Spirit 
more evidenced ; which I am persuaded will 
not be in the present practice of public out- 
ward singing, often of words, as to the mat- 
ter, scarce within the bounds of probability : 
and I am convinced if people would seriously 
consider the manner, it would appear very 
inconsistent with the gravity and solemnity 
of the true Christian profession. 

“‘ May the Lord set these things home up- 
on every heart, that there may be a concern 
to offer unto him acceptable sacrifice ; which 
more than once is said to be a broken and 
contrite spirit. 

«* Blessed are ye that mourn,’ says Christ, 
(not ye that sing) ‘for ye shall rejoice; 
which rejoicing, if it may be applied to the 
present state of the church here, I conceive 





to be a grateful sense of the Lord’s mercies ; 
and showing forth his praises not only with 
our lips but in our lives. To conclude, m 
friends, turn into your own hearts; behold, 
says Christ, the kingdom of God is within 
you; look not without for what I am _per- 
suaded is only to be found within. It is not 
much hearing or much speaking, that brings 
true peace to the soul; the ear is never satis- 
fied with hearing. As a proof of that, do not 
we see professors running hither and thither, 
as though the more they heard, the L «ter 
they should be; encompassing them es 
about with sparks of their own kindling, but 
what saith the Lord? ‘ Ye shall lie down in 
sorrow.’ I am fully convinced it is for want 
of this looking in, and waiting to feel the 
power of the Lord there, judging and subduing 
sin, that there is so much talk, so much out- 
ward parade, and so little spirituality in the 
lives and conversation of the people. J. 8.” 

This I sent to the clerk, at the same time 
I sent some reasons for the apparent change 
in me, as absenting from the sacrament, so 
called ; and which I desired him to lay before 
the minister and others, at a prayer meeting; 
which he seemed to object to, supposing me 
in an error, and having a very unfavourable 
opinion of Friends’ principles. I soon after 
had some conversation with him on the sub- 
ject; which rather confirmed me in my opi- 
nion than otherwise, his arguments appeared 
so weak against Friends. Thus I went on 
some little time longer, still attending morn- 
ings and evenings; but attending Friends’ 
meetings in the afternoon. About this time 
I read Sewel’s History of the Quakers, which 
I think removed every objection, and con- 
firmed me in my opinion of the truth of their 
principles. Their severe sufferings, their pa- 
tience under them, and honest boldness be- 
fore kings and rulers, convinced me, that 
nothing but a Divine power could have sup- 
ported them. I sought the company of some 
faithful Friends, as c could discover in some 
I had been with, little more than the form. I 
desired to know the power in myself, and to 
be truly taught of the Lord, that I might not 
do any thing by imitation, or because others 
did so; but retired often alone, to be instruct- 
ed of the Lord, what to do and what to leave; 
and glory to his name, he was found of me, 
and made those retirements precious and pro- 
fitable to me, revealing his will unto me by 
degrees, as I was able to bear it. I now be- 
came acquainted with some solid Friends, and 
was occasionally in company with them, which 
excited the attention of my friends and neigh- 
bours ; so that there was much talk about me, 
and various reports were propagated respect- 
ing it, most people thinking it very strange I 
should turn Quaker. 

About this time I met with a considerable 
trial, the death of my father whom I dearly 
loved. I had long been persuaded in some 


measure of the vanity and inconsistency of 
wearing black clothes on such occasions, 
knowing it to be only a worldly custom: and 
had often said to myself during my father’s 
illness, I would not put it on for any one ex- 
cept him; but there appeared so many rea- 
sons why I should conform on his account, 
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that it was not till a little time before his | 
death, that it pleased the Lord to remove my 

scruples respecting it, and strengthen me to 

bear such a public testimony, as of necessity 

that event occasioned. And indeed much op- 

position I met with on account of it, but the 

Lord supported me through all. I then con- 

stantly attended Friends’ meetings. 

(To be continued.) 


An Epistle of Counsel from the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held in Baltimore, by ad- 
journments from the 29th of the tenth month 
to the 2d of the eleventh month, inclusive, 
1838. 


To our Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, and the 
Members composing them. 


Dear Friends:—Assembled once more in 
our yearly meeting capacity, and gathered 
we trust therein in spirit to the Shiloh that 
was to come, we have reverently to acknow- 
ledge that God has been with us. 

We have been favoured to transact the im- 
portant affairs that have come before us in 
harmony and love, and a concern has been 
felt that our absent members might derive 
through this medium some of the benefits of 
the exercise which has prevailed during the 
consideration of the state of society within 
our limits. We are pained, dear Friends, 
deeply pained, that so much of a want of that 
ardent love which we owe to God is still ap- 
parent amongst us, leading to the neglect of 
the attendance of our religious meetings. We 
have but little that we can offer in return for 
the many blessings he has conferred upon us 
—and shall this little be withheld ? Ourselves 
and all that we have are from the Lord; and 
shall we prove so ungrateful, and so insensi- 
ble to our present and future happiness, as to 
continue to let the love of this world, or luke- 
warmness, or any other hindrance, prevent 
our assembling for the purpose of Divine 
worship? Divine worship is the highest, the 
noblest, and the sweetest duty and privilege 
of man. Here the soul finds comfort and 
strength to support in the hour of trial. Here 
the knowledge of God is imparted, whom to 
know, is life eternal. Here is rejoicing in 
communion with the Father of spirits. Here 
is feasting on the bread of life, and drinking 
of the wine of the kingdom. 

May.we, dear Friends, more prize these 
opportunities. May we be diligent in attend- 
ing them. And then, if our hearts are rightly 
engaged, if they are fervently directed to 
Him from whom help comes, he will in his 
own time and way “ bless the provision of 
Zion,” and “satisfy her poor with bread.” 
He will “‘ be unto us a place of broad rivers 
and streams—wherein shall go no galley with 
oars—neither shall gallant ship pass thereby.” 
Then shall the language be known to be veri- 
fied—* Fear not worm Jacob for I am with 
thee—be not dismayed for I am thy God.” “I 
will strengthen thee—yea I will help thee— 
yea I will uphold thee with the right hand of 
my righteousness.” And then, under an hum- 
bling sense of the goodness of our Lord, and 
with right apprehensions of ihe duties of our 
calling we shall see the benefit of obeying the 
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injunction of his servant—‘t Brethren let us| its character, so it does that of a religious 
love one another—for love is of God.” This) society. 

fruit of the spirit will be conspicuously mani-| As these essays go to the encouragement 
fest among us, and thereby we should be|of the best kinds of reading, they richly re- 
known to be the followers of Christ—accord-| ward me for the cost of “ ‘The Friend,” the 
ing to his own declaration, “ By this shall all} past year, by the relief and satisfaction which 
men know that ye are my disciples—if ye|they afford. I believe it is now about forty 
have love one unto another.” Nor would| years since I became religiously engaged to 
other fruits of the spirit fail to show them-| interest my children and domestics, on the 
selves, if we were the faithful children of our | afternoon of first days, in good reading, copy- 


Father in heaven. The “ rich in this world” 
would be “ready to distribute—willing to 
communicate—laying up for themselves a 
good foundation against the time to come, 
that they might lay hold of eternal life.” 
The heart having its treasure in heaven would 
be concerned to keep that uppermost in view 
—and the earth and its possessions would 
have but a secondary estimate in our affec- 
tions. The use of our talents would be di- 
rected towards truth and righteousness and 
the glory of God. All would be consecrated 
to his service—and our engagement of soul 
would be, to “ do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus—giving thanks unto the Father through 
him.” Children would obey their parents; 


and parents wauld instruct their children—| 


teaching and admonishing them in all wisdom 
—and so hastening the day when Israel and 
Israel’s offspring should be “one people to 
the Lord.” The diligent reading of the Holy 
Scriptures in our families would be conducive 
to this end. The knowledge of those sacred 
writings would be blessed to our children and 
our servants. Their memories would be 
stored with a treasure not only producing 
present good, but which would in the case of 
our youth accompany them to advanced life, 
when, blessed perhaps with an honest and 
rightly concerned heart they would be fa- 
voured to know these early impressed truths 
—sweet to the soul and enlightening to the 
understanding, “through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus.” Thus should we be built up 
into a temple “ fitted for an habitation of God 
through the spirit.” The Lord would arise 
upon us, and his glory would be seen upon 
us, and unto us the language would apply, 
“this people have I formed for myself, they 


ing good pieces, &c. They were pleased and 
benefited, and I recollect it with peculiar 
satisfaction. I am abundantly persuaded that 
should this become a universal practice among 
Friends, that the beneficial effects of it would 
be conspicuous. This, however, can hardly 
be expected. There are orphans, besides 
many other young persons whose parents do 
not sufficiently encourage it, but allow their 
children to idle away their precious time, 
that might, and ought to be rendered more 
interesting and profitable to them. 

Religious retirement in families promotes 
devotion, and so does social reading of good 
books promote and increase interest and feel- 
‘ing. I feel gratified and relieved on seeing 
a subject, which has for years rested with 
weight on my mind, so ably treated. It re- 
vives a hope that our poor stripped Society 
| will get such hold of the subject as to enable 
it, with holy help, to stop a gap at which 
/many go out, and institute measures adapted 
to “gather the children.” Much may be 
done where but one meeting occurs on the 
first day of the week. I could say much of 
|the satisfaction that I have experienced in 
| reading opportunities with a few and with 
many, and of the attachment of the young to 
the order of our Society, where this reading 
is practised. The following extract shows 
that a similar engagement prevails among 
Friends across the Atlantic. 

*“‘ Be cafeful to make a profitable and reli- 
gious use of those portions of time on the 
first day of the week, which are not occu- 
pied by our meetings for worship.” —London 
| Epistle, 1838. A Frienp. 


‘“* The iniquities of parents shall be visited 


shall show forth my praise.” upon their children.” —The present condition 

And now “ brethren, whatsoever things are | Of the Spanish nation affords a remarkable 
true—whatsoever things are honest—whatso- | @Xemplification of the truth of this passage. 
ever things are just—whatsoever things are | Spain was in the zenith of her glory, when 
pure—whatsoever things are lovely—whatso- | the enterprise of Columbus added a new world 
ever things are of good report; if there be|t© her possessions. But the wealth which 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think | poured into her coffers, from her conquests in 
on these things and do them—and the God| South America and Mexico, proved her ruin. 





of peace shall be with you.” 
Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 
Hven Batperston, 


Clerk to ihe Meeting this year. 


For “ The Friend.” 
COMMUNICATION. 


The murder of Montezuma and Atahualpa— 
the slaughter of their subjects, and the pillage 
of their kingdoms, were the primary events 
| in the catalogue of Spanish atrocities, which, 
while they increased her power, introduced 
an enervating luxury, and changed the indus- 
trious classes into rapacious adventurers. 
From this period we may date the downfall 


In three days from date the seventh num- of chivalric Spain. 


ber of “The Friend” has come to hand, a} “ Hard fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
distance of nearly four hundred miles. I im- ween = era ae eee 

Gees cet down Ge etd hn atid Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 
mediately sat he = articies A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
headed, “‘ On the manner of spending the first 


Bat a bold yeomanry, their country’s pride, 
day of the week,” and “ Friends’ Library.” When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


As the reading of a nation goes far informing} The Spaniards of the present day, both in 





















Europe and America, are an imbecile, disu- 
nited, heaven-forsaken race, compared with 
the Spaniards of the fifteenth century, who 
nobly threw off the yoke of Moorish thral- 
dom, and brought their long down-trodden 
country into the front rank of the nations of 
that day. The sons of these illustrious sires 
forgot, in the intoxication of power, the im- 
mutable principles of right, and by their ex- 
cesses paved the way for a more desolating 
tyranny of fanaticism, of slothfulness, and of 
anarchy. Old Spain, once the most free, 
finally became the most despotic kingdom of 
Europe, and is now brought almost to the 
verge of dissolution by internal dissensions 
and civil war. Nor have her descendants in 
the new world, escaped the commotions 
which have paralyzed her own energies. The 
history of South America and Mexico, is a 
history of blood and rapine. When the na- 
tive Indians had become too poor and insig- 
nificant to stimulate the rapacity, or excite 
the fears of their conquerors—the latter split 
into hostile factions, and warred among them- 
selves. And such is their case to this day. 
In declaring themselves independent of the 
mother country, and in sustaining the integ- 
rity of that declaration by their blood and 
treasure, they united to a great extent, and 
made it a common cause; but it was not an 
union of principle and affection: and the ani- 
mosities engendered previous to the revolu- 
tion, have since raged with additional intens- 
ity. The people have gained little by the 
change. Rebellion has broken out in Mexico ; 
the republics of Chili, Peru, and Buenos 
Ayres, are engaged in sanguinary warfare ; 
the ports of the gulf of Mexico are blockaded 
by a French fleet, and the Russians, at the 
opposite extremity, are silently possessing 
themselves of the rich territory on the bor- 
ders of the Pacific. Nearly every country 
on the globe, inhabited by Spaniards, or their 
descendants, is either involved in bioody 
strife, or sinking to ruin under the combined 
effects of ignorance, superstition and slothful- 
ness. Justice is thus vindicating itself, and 
the spoilers are hastening to a fate more hor- 
rible than that which overwhelmed the de- 
spoiled.— Susser, N. J. Register. 

There are few papers upon our list of ex- 
changes, from which we derive at once more 
pleasure and profit, than from the Sussex Re- 
gister. Its articles are usually characterized 
hy practical good sense, and evidently indi- 
cate a cool head, ripe judgment and culti- 
vated mind. 

The article above is no mean specimen of 
the truth of our remarks; in the perusal of 
which, we were forcibly struck with the sin- 
gular applicability of the same sentiments, by 
the conduct of our own government towards 
the aborigines of this country ; certainly dis- 
tinguished by as much injustice, though not 
such atrocious cruelty, as that which has 
stigmatized the Spanish name in its relations 
with South America. "Tis true, we have not 
slaughtered, as our superior strength might 
have enabled us to do ere now; we have 
spared to them a home, and an abiding place 
around the graves where their fathers repose, 
sufficiently circumscribed, however, to pre- 
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vent dependence upon their usual method of 
subsistence, and force civilization upon them. 
And now, when their habits of life are assi- 
milating to ours, when the light of Christian- 
ity is dawning in their horizon, uniting with 
the bonds of natural brotherhood the ties of 
unanimity, we break through the faith of 
treaties, the honour of plighted word, and 
force them from the covert allotted to them 
as a shelter, from the smoke of their council 
fires, and every association calculated to en- 
dear to them the remnant of their “ father- 
land.” 

By subtlety and fraud we would deprive 
them of their dearest rights; and so fiercely 
does the spirit of acquisition rage, we would 
push them, step by step, unto the very verge 
of the vast Pacific. 

They, be it remembered, were the original 
proprietors of the soil, and our hospitable en- 
tertainers at a time when we were dependent 
upon their bounty, as they are now upon 
ours. 

There may be a show of political expe- 
diency in the unrighteous ;measures pursued 
toward this people, but we firmly believe that 
there is also a retributive justice above such 
shallow pretence, which will infallibly be 
aroused into action. “ For I, the Lord thy 
God, am a jealous God, visiting the unright- 
eousness of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generations of them that 
hate me, and showing mercy and kindness 
unto them that love me, and keep my com- 
mandments,” is a language originally ad- 
dressed to Israel, it is true, but equally ap- 
plicable to every nation who name the name 
of the Lord.—Camden Mail. 






THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH, 1, 1838. 








A. letter from a correspondent, dated Nix- 
on’s, N. C., 11th mo. 12th, has been received, 
from which we extract the following relative 
to the late Yearly Meeting of North Caro- 
lina : 

“ Our yearly meeting closed last sixth day, 
after transacting the various concerns of So- 
ciety that came before it, in a good degree 
of harmony and brotherly love. There was 
more business before the meeting than there 
had been some other years. The revisal of 
the discipline has been on hand for several 
years. ‘That was disposed of, and directed 
to be printed as revised. The subject of 
slavery in the state, claimed the weighty con- 
sideration of the meeting, as it had done very 
properly at other times. It resulted in agree- 
ing to a petition to the general assembly of 
the state, requesting them to legislate for the 
abolition of slavery in the state. Women 
Friends also prepared a petition to be laid 
before the same body, for the same purpose, 
only a little more extensive; that if the legis- 
lature should deem it practicable at this time 
to pass laws for the freedom of the poor ne- 
groes, that they would do something for the 




































melioration of their condition, by repealing 
or modifying some of the laws which prevent 
them from literary instruction, and that sub- 


ject them in some cases, to abuse and hard 


treatment by the patroler. An epistle of ad- 
vice was prepared to be sent down to the 
quarterly meetings as a memento of the re- 
gard and concern of the meeting for the ab- 
sent brethren and sisters. 

The committee that superintend the B. 
School made a report, which appeared to be 
satisfactory. Literature among Friends in 
this state, has been, and still is at a low ebb, 
but this school, under the guardian care of 
the yearly meeting, with the Divine blessing 
superadded, it is hoped, will be instrumental 
of much good to the rising generation. It is 
yet in its infancy, and struggling with debts 
and difficulties consequent on institutions of 
the kind that are not liberally supported. 

Although we had not the company and aid 


of any of our Friends from other places, yet 


we were consoled in believing, that the pre- 
sence of the Divine Master, the holy Head of 
the church, was felt to solemnize the as- 
sembly.” 


For the information of our readers re- 
motely situated, it will be right to mention, 
that Elizabeth Robson, of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, arrived at New-York about a week 


since, this being the second time which this 
dear Friend, in the love of the gospel, has 


felt herself drawn to visit the churches in 
this land. It is something over ten years 


since she returned home from her former 


visit. She is accompanied by her husband, 
Thomas Robson, and they are expected to 
reach this city in a few days. 


Agency. 

The name of Jonathan Beede, Poplin, New 
Hampshire, was accidentally omitted in the 
list of agents in the first number of the pre- 
sent volume. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The committee who have charge of this 
institution will meet in Philadelphia, on sixth 
day, the 14th instant, at 3 o’clock Pp. M. 
The visiting committee meet at the school 
on the 8th instant. 


WANTED, an apprentice in a Retail 
Drug and Apothecary store. Apply at the 
office of “ The Friend.” 


We have on hand several similar notices 
of apprentices wanted in retail drug and apo- 
thecary stores. Apply as above. 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting house, Bradford, on 
the 20th of ninth month last, Srernen A. Wess, 
to Marcaretta P. daughter of Samuel Worth, of 
Chester county, Pa. 


re es 


————— 


PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 
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